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BIOGRAPHICAL, 
WALTER SCOTT. 


Tue life of a poet seldom, abounds with 
much to interest public attention; his days 
are spent in seclusion and study, and if he 
does sometimes venture into the world, it is 
into that part of it not fertile of adventure. 
“The field’s his study; nature is his book.” 
The dangers he encounters are those of fan- 
cy, as are many of the pleasures he is sup- 
posed to enjoy. He draws boldly on the bank 
of fiction, but sparingly on that of reality ; 
and those who look for singular events in his 
life will look in vain. His occupation is a 
solitary one: he derives his importance from 
his genius, and if you enquire into his domes- 
tic habits, they will be foand similar to those 
of other men, except as being more sedenta 
ry they appear less amiable. 

An exception may, however, be made in 
favour of the subject of the following anec- 
detes; The country which had the henout 
of receiving into being Walter Scott, is the 
Jand of the Muses, where every valléy is an 
Arcadia, and every mountain a Parnassus: in- 
spiration breathes around. The soul of a 
Spencer, a Drummend, of Hawthornden, and 
a Burns hovers over the scene; and none 
can tread the soil without recollecting a name 
dear to every lover of nature. Thomson. 
Here also fought ‘* The Wallace ;” and here 
the rival of Homer; here Ossian sang in 
strains sublime the praises of Fingal and the 
sorrows of Colma. No man possessing the 
smallest spark of poetic fire in his bosom, but 
would here soon find it kindle into a flame, 
which fanned by the. breath of Amor Patrize 
(for which the Caledonian is so deservedly 
celebrated), must produce the very soul of 
song. 

Warrer Scorr appears to be smitten in a 
great degree with the love of country, and 
tainted rather strongly with the pride of an- 
cestry ; and yet, contrary to general opinion 
—contrary to all the accounts which national 
vanity has given of this eminent and irregu- 
larly sweet and soothing bard, he was not 
wher into a bright and pleasing existence 
rom the down bed of prosperity. In early 
youth, 

Adversity, companion of his way, 
Long o’er her victim hung with iron sway. 
It has been propagated by his admirers, 


‘and the colouring of his poems sanctioned 
the opinion, or rather gave rise to the opin- 


ion,that he is a near relation to thé noble 


family. of ‘Scott, Duke of Buccleugb, (a fam- 
ily whose munificient benevolence does hon- 
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our to Scotlatid and the human epee) i this 
is notcorrect, He is most certainly a decend- 
ant of that noble race ; and probably has a 
little of the wizard, Michael Scott’s blood in 
his veins. At all events, the “ witching 
tales” he has told lead us to think so. He is 
a very distant relation indeed of that noble 
house, but the “* boast of heraldry, the pomp 
of power,” cannot add any thing glorious to 
the name of Walter Scott. Ennobled by his 
superior talent and genias, he has no occasion 
for assistance from the records of Stirlmg 
castle to spread abroad his name, and hand it 
down to posterity. The Buccleugh family 
does no honour to the name of Walter Scott: 
he does honour to them, and of him they 
have, reason to be proud—proud as a great 
and good man—proud of him as one of the 
sweetest bards that ever tuned his harp on 
Moray Hills, and assisted in giving immortal- 
ity to the mountain scenery of his native 
land, and the invincible courage of her gallant 
children. 

The father of Walter Scott was a well 
informed man and a gev:%eman, bis mother a 
woman of the most amiable disposition, with 
more common sense than in general falls to 
female share, and was the intimate friend of 
Allan Ramsay, Blacklock, and Burns. 
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are as closely allied as music and love. ‘This 
taste for drawing did not advance with his 
advancing years, though we have seen a 
sketch of his of the port of Loch Lomond, 
taken from the West side, in 1803, very well 
executéd; it is done on a blank leaf of Hec- 
ter’ Macneill’s poems, and is now in possession 
of Capt. Fullerton. Like Milton, Swift, and 
other gteat geniuses, he was, as the latter 
said’ of himself, at schoo} “ very justly cele- 
brated for his stupidity.” Perhaps much of 
his stupwlity was owing to the want of talent 
in his master or rather his want of method in 
the artof teaching. Be that asit may, young 
Scott cértainly did not shine in his early career 
asascholar. He learnt to read, write, and 
attained a tolerable knowledge of the mathe- 
matiés. In Latin he did not advance far until 
his tenth year, when Doctor Paterson, a 
clergyman of the church of Scotland, suc- 
ceeded to the school at Musselburgh, and the 
progress of young Scott became rapid. Dr. 
Blair-pn a visit at Musse!burgh, shortly after 
Mr. Pavéwson took charge of the school, ac- 
companied by some friends, examined several 
of the pupils; he paid particular attention to 
young Scott. Mr. Paterson thought it was 
the youth’s stupidity occupied the Docter’s 


It was | time, and said, ** My predecessor tells me that 


her who moulded the mind of her son, and | boy bas the thickest skull in the school.” 


gave him that excessive tone of sensibility 
which breathe through all his works. . She 
was remarkably attached to rural life and the 
poets; and to her rambling in the glens and 
forests of Scotland, with a book in one hand 
and her son in thé other, we are indebted for 
the landscapes in ** The Lady ‘of the Lake,’ 
and all those beautiful descriptions of the 
Highland scenery, which whilst we are perus- 
ing, we actually imagine’ before our eyes; 
and it is not until we have finished the sen- 
tence or period, that we awaken from our 
dream of rapture. 

In boyhood, Walter Scott was never attach- 
ed to childish amusements. At seven years 
of age he went to school, under the tuition 
of a person named More Presenter to the 
Kirk at Musselburgh. 

Mr. Scott carried with him to school such 
knowledge as we may suppose a youth of sev- 
en years of age capable of acquiring from a 
father very attentive to his little favourite iu 
ever respect. In fact, he could read well, 
and had such a propensity for drawing, that 
all his books.were scribbled over with rude 
figures of men, honses and trees, whenever 
he couid get apen or a pencil. At this early 
age we may mark this fact asthe dawning 


ng of a poetical genius; poetry and painting | 





“ May be so,” replied Dr. Blair, “ butthrough 
that thick skull 1 can discern many bright 
rays of future genius.” 





FROM THE RICHMOND COMPILER 


ANOTHER SCRAP OF BIOGRAPHY, 

Some years since, an Englishman left his 
native country, youag unprotected, but bles- 
sed with spirits and enterprise. He reached 
the United States, the asylum of the stranger, 
and the home of the homeless. ‘The moment 
he touched our shores he mixed with the bu- 
sy tnass of ouractive population, in the obscure 
shades of private life. 

But events were silently workiog to bring 
him back to his native couutry, in a very dif- 
ferent situation from that in which he had 
lefi it. Several years after his departure, a 
letter was addressed to a respectable mercan- 
tile house in»Philadelpiia, stating that the 
last incumbent of a British Peerage was 
dead ; that the next heir was missing, but had 
been traced to a voyage to America, and be- 
seeching that no exertions might be spared to 
seek out the man on whom an earldom and 
an estate hac thug unexpectedly fallen. The 
house in Philadelphia accordingly made the 
most anxious enquiry after this obscure stan- 





4 ; . 
i of years had been able to effect. One day, BREACH OF PROMISE. 
bf one of the partners of the house, passing | At the assizes for Winchester, an. action was 
if along the street, called at the market to pur- | brought for a breach of promise of marriage which 
ei chase’a piece of meat. Having suited him- afforded considerable entertainment to the court, 
bi self to his taste, he was in the act of paying Phe fair plamtil, Miss Sartain, is a handsome girl : 
3 ~ © | ber father is a weaver, and her motier is a washer- 
is 
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ger; advertisements were put into the news- 
papers, stating his name, and requesting him 


to call at their house, where he might hear of | gratitude. 


something to his advantage. The investi- 
gation was fruitless; no trace of the stranger 
could be found; no clue to direct them in 
their inquiry. So much time had elapsed, 
without producing any lights upon his destiny, 
that they came to the conclusion that he was 
dead. 

It was not so—fortunp in one of her freaks 
did more in one minuté than the researches 


for his purchase, when a third person stepped 
up and addressed the butcher by name. What 
was the merchant’s astonishment to hear him 
called by the name of the person whom he 
had so anxiously songht. He prudently con- 
cealed, ho “ever, his surprise, and after mak- 
ing some enquiries, returned home ; recurred 
to the documents in his possession, and sattis- 
fied himself of the identity of the person. 
Most persons in his situation would have 
flown to the stranger, broke the matter to him 
abruptly, and turned his head by the dazzling 
mformation. Notso the merchant! He was 
a man of prudence and discretion.—He was 
aware of the intoxicating effects of rapid 
elevation upon a brain not prepared for it; 
determined while he communicated the ex- 
traordinary dispensation of Providence, to do 
it in such a way as would make-it a real 
blessing to the stranger. He accordingly kept 
his own counsel: cultivated an acquaintance 
with the butcher, introduced him into a new 
line of business, which compelled him to as- 
sociate with men of much greater information 
than he had been accustomed to—drew him 
to his own house, and took every pains tc 
mtroduce him gradually into the most respect- 
able and genteel society. At every new step 
of his elevation, the manners of his. protege 
became more and more polished—and his 
information more expanded. At length, when 
he thought his friend was sufficiently prepar- 
ed for the strange event he had to announce, 
he imparted to him the unexpected change 
which fortune had wrought in his destiny. 
Conceive his astonishment, his wonder! 
What, to be raised, as it were, from the sham- 
bles to an Earldom and a princely estate !— 
How much was he indebted to the discretion 
of his friend for the seasoning he had receiv- 
ed; and for the modesty with which he bore 
the change !—Reluctant at first to encounter 
such a revolution of fortune he almost wished 
to decline it—but, at length he determined 
te return to Great Britain, and assume the 
mantle which the laws of the empire had 
thrown over his shoulders. And thus a 
Philadelphia butcher is now converted into a 


; 
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woman. 


| workhouse, having become heir to considerable pro- 





| 


| not fit to be married.” 
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ing—seeks the society of Americans, and 
speaks of the country in terms of respect and_ 


mou sense; and though the father hasa right ty 
bring this action fer his daughtor, she being an. in. 
fant, yet if he refused to give his consent, to the 
marriage, in point of law it cannot stand. What 
damages can you give a person for the loss of a hus. 
band with whom it would be almost.a profanation to 
go to the sacred altar. It. has-been stated (said his 
lordship), that the defendant is just come from 4 
workhouse, and if he does not get into better hands, 
itis my opinion he will return there agains ©The 
jury returned their verdict for the defendant. 































is this, again, you will ask, faney, or is it 
fact? Is it borrowed from romance, or from 
real life? You will scarcely conceive it is the 
last; but such is believed to be the substance 
of a story, whose theatre was Philadelphia 
and whose hero zs now a British Peer. 

NanraTor. 
womens 
INFLUENCE OF .4 WIFE. 

Meleager challenged to himself the chief honor 
of slaying the Caledonian boar. This being denied 
him, he sat in his chamber so angry and discontented, 
that when the Curetes were assaulting the city 
where he lived, he would not stir out to lend his 
fellow citizens the least assistance.. The elders, 
magistrates, the chiefs of the, city, and the priests 
came to him with the humblest supplications, but he 
would not move; they offered a great reward, but 
he scorned alikeboth itand them. His father na. 
eus, came to him, and embracing his knees. sought 
to make him relent, but in vain ; his mother came, 
and after much entreaty was refused ; his sisters and 
his most familiar friends were sent to him, and begged 
he would not forsake them in their last extremity ; but 
his fierce mind was not to be so wrought upon—In 
the mean time the enemy had broken into the city, 
and then came his wife, Cleopatra, trembling ;—* 0, 
my dearest Jove!’ said she, ‘help us, or we are 
lost; the enemy bas already entered.*” The hero 
was moved by this voice alone, and was roused at the 
the apprehension of danger to his beloved wife. He 
armed himself, went forth, and returned not till he 
had repulsed the enemy, and put the city in its usual 
safety and security. , 





From the London Observer. 


The damages were laid at 5000/. The, 
defendant, Amor, a short time since emerged froma 


perty.. He was described by some of the witnesses 
as a very sensible and proper young man; by others, 
as very deficient—half-witted—a mere ideot—and 
He had been brought by his 
brother from London to the house of Mr, J. Friar, a 
farmer at Studley, near Trowbridge, and a short 
distance from the plaintiff's, to be taken’care of him- 
self. All the tender interviews, it appeared, happen- 
ed in the presence of third persons; and the extent 
of the defendant’s promise was, he was heard to say, 
** he was tired of bidifg at Friar’s, and he would 
marry her [Mary Sartain}, and he would make a set- 
tlement on her of 4000/.”” The plaintiff consented, 
and soon after bought the license and the ring. De- 
fendant went into Gloucester in the month of Octo- 
ber, when he said, his deafy Mary should not remain 
at home a fortnight longer. Surah Pearce, the wife 
of Mr. Pearce, draper, of Trowbridge, being called, 
gave her evidence with such gratuitous volubility, as 
excited the risibility of the whole court. She beg- 
ged the Judge would let her know when she spoke 
too fast for him. His lordship drily replied, ** in- 
dulge yourself Mam.” Mrs Pearce proceeded—“ | 
was sent for by Mr. Amor the (defendant) to the 
Sun Innat Trowbridge, and there, in the presence 
of the plaintiff and her father, he told me to let Ma- 
ry Sartain have what goods she liked, and that he 
would pay for them within a month. I accordingly 
recommended her some dresses becoming a lady, 
which | expected she would soon be made ; and she 
had eight or ten very handsome dresses. Ribbons 
and bride favours I sold her great numbers. 1 can 
assure you there was no scarcity, and I would have 
sold ten times as much if I could, for I bad an un- 
limited order, Atlast Mr. Green told me not to let 
any more go without further orders. Mary Sartain 
is a very pretty girl.” ‘The defendant, however, 
whenhe moved into Gloucester, forgot his ‘* plight- 
ed vows,” and all about the ten handsome dresses 
Mrs, Pearce had made; he took up his residence at 
Berry Lodge, about a quarter of a mile frem Bath- 
easton, and soon after very coolly married Ann 
Lawes, his servant. It appeared on the defence, 
that her parents’ comfort was the sine gua non of 
the plaintiff’s attachment ; when I] am married (she 
had said) my father and mother will be comfortable. 
The defendant, however, was heard to refuse to 
marry the whole family, on which plaintin’s father 
said Pll be cursed if ever Amor shall have my daugh- 
ter; every thing that I have done, license and what 
not, shall be set aside; and if ever Amor comes to 
my premises again, [ll kick him to the devil; it 
shall be all over this night.” He said to his daugh- 


Account of an officer buried alive in the 16th centu 
ry—From the Alexandria Gerette. 

The circumstance I propose to relate, took place 
in the middle of the sixteenth century; during the 
reigns of Queen Elizabeth of England, and Charles 
the ninth of France, at a period When the intrepid 
female who filled the English throne felt it her duty 
or interest to interfere in the wars of the league, and 
actually sent an army of six thousand men, under 
the command of Ambrose Dudley, Earl of Warwick, 
who took possession of Dieppe and Havre de Grace, 
but was too late to prevent the city of Rouen being 
taken by assault by the Duke of Guise and his 
party. 

It was at this siege, in defending Fort St. Catha- 
rine, a strong post, that Francis de St. Civile, a 
young man of good family in Normandy, leading on 
the company he commanded, received a musket 
shot, which entering his right cheek, and passing 
obliquely downwards, was buried in his neck. A 
considerable effusion of blood took place, he fell 
motionless on the ground, and soon after, being con- 
sidered as dead, was stripped, and with another 


ter—I°li not go near him (Amor) myself, and if ever 
thee’s go near him, I’ll.be cursed if I don’t spl thy 
skull.”? Amor is in his 40th year, a weak minded 
man, very silly ; plaintiff’s mother washed his linen, 


to whose house be frequently went, and never returo- 
sometimes twice a day. 


ed without being tipsey ; 
The Judge (Best) aaad—for a plaintiff to ask damag- 
es for the happiness she has lost in not being married 






British Peer, an earl with an immense estate, 
and a member of the house of parliament. 
To his honor be it reported, that he bears 
his prosperity with the utmost moderation. 
His head is not turned by his elevation, as is 
too frequently the condition of the new nobil- 









corpse, committad to the earth. 

A faithful servant long connected with, and warm- 
ly attached to his family, impatiently waited his 
return, and on being told what had happened, was 
aaxious to see the body of his beloved master, and 
with an aniable superstition to give it ebristian buri- 

| of zeal and love, he prreured 
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several soldiers of M. de St, Civille’s company to 
attend him with torches to the spot where the cap- 
tain was buried. The day was already closed, when 
he received the melancholy intelligence—and a sol- 
emn stillness reigned over a spot so lately the scene 
of carnage and confusion. 

They opened many graves in vain, and as they 
were fearful of exciting the attention, and drawing 
upon them the fire of the besiegers, were preparing to 
return without having accomplished their business, 
when this trusty domestic’s attention ‘was suddenly 
attracted by some bright body on the ground, which 
reflecting the blaze of the torch sparkled.in his eyes. 
Turning back to examine the cause, he saw uncov- 
ered a hand and-an arm of some corpse already 
buried; on-closer inspection, and gazing with eager 
looks, he found that the glittering object was a dia- 
mond ring on one of the fingers; this he instantly 
recognized, having formerly brought it to his master 
as a token of love from the mistress of the young 
soldier’s heart. 

The body was disinterred without delay, and the 
valet, bearing it in his arms, returned to his quarters ; 
he could not help remarking, as he carried this hon- 
orable burthen, that it was still warm ; stopping a 
moment fo look at that face which had smiled on 
his a thousand times, perceived something like a 
faint breath issuing from the mouth. This circum- 
stane created new hopes, and the instant he reached 
home, placing the body in a warm bed, and calling 
in medical aid, the wounded man gradually recov- 
ered. 

The first object de St. Civille opened his eyes on, 
was the fond, the faithfal domestic; who had attend- 
ed him from his entrance into life, and had now 
snatched him from an untimely grave. He remained 
for several weeks in a languid state, and the city 
was in the mean time taken by storm; the besiegers 
being exasperated against the family of the wound- 
ed captain, for the actiye part they had taken, with 
that more than savage ferocity with which civil wars 
are carried on, threw the sick man from the window. 
Fortunately for M. St. Civille there was a large 
dunghill underneath, on which he fell without inju- 
ry. Here, in the noise and confusiop of a military 
assault, he lay for several days unnoticed by the 
enemy—was occasionally supplied with a little 
nourishmeut, and at last conveyed by night, through 
the kind care of his original deliverer, to a farm 
house a few miles from the city. At this place, 
with good nursing, he at length recovered, and was 
personally known to Mr. De Thou, to whom 
the world is indebted for the greater part of this 
short, but interesting narrative. 


——— 


The beauly of truth and integrity exemplified in an 
Historical Anecdote. 


“ Sangar, the son of Melchalle-Selgincides, was 
one of the princes most renowned for his justice, 
throughout al] the east, His valor has been equally 
the praise of every historian, On his return from a 
furious battle, in which he had been the conqueror, 
he entered his capital in triumph, followed by a vie- 
torious army and met by a joyous and grateful peo- 
ple. 

“* Near the wayside, there stood a magnificent 
building, the roof of which was crowned by & dome, 
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standing on forty columns. As the troops were to 
file off at the foot of this dome, a poor boy, the better 
to witness the sight, had seated himself on its summit. 
The sultan, as he passed along, looked at the dome, 
and mistook the boy for a bird. Actuated by a mo- 
mentary feeling of vanity, he thought to display an 
instance of his dexterity at the bow, for which he 
was remarkable, in the face of his people ; and, ac- 
cordingly, taking aim at the object on the dome, he 
let fly an arrow, with considerable force. The arrow 
pierced the boy—He fell head long to the ground, 
and presently expired. What was the astonishment, 
or rather, what was the sorrow and despair of the 
prince, when he beheld this sad consequence of his 
folly! Healighted immediately from his horse, and 
raised the body of the youth; giving way, at the 
same time, to expressions of the severest grief. He 
sent directly for the child’s father, whom, leading in- 
te his tent, where no third person was present, he 
thus addressed him: * 

** You behold in me, the murderer of your child. I 
might vindicate myself, by representing that I had 
no design to kill him ; but my crime, by being invol- 
untary or my part, is not the less afflictive to you: it 
loads you with the heaviest calamity a father can suf- 
fer. You know the law: if, agreeably with the 
liberty it gives, you permit me to commute the blood 
of your unfortunate son, here is gold; butif, as the 
law also authorises, you require blood for blood, here 
is my sabre: I have taken care that you may retire 
from my tent without discovery. 

“ The father, struck with the worthy conduct of 
bis prince, refused to take either the gold or the sa- 
bre.?? 


—DP @ ene 
THE TIGER WOLF. 


NoTnHinc is more certain than that these voracious 
beasts nightly visit the shamble about the Cape of 


| Good Hope, where they devour the offals, and drag 


away what they cannoteat. The inhabitants return 
these good offices of the Hyena, by giving it the un- 
limited privilege of access and egress. Even the dogs 
are said to throw no impediment in the way : so that 
the beast, fed and entertained inthe very heart of the 
town, has seldom been known ‘to do any mischief 
there, though it commits terrible devastations among 
the cattle inthe country. Dr. Sparman relates a di- 
verting tale of thisanimal, which he met with in a 
printed book circulated at the Cape. ‘One night a 
trumpeter, getting drunk, was carried out of doors in 
order to cool him, and to bring him the sooner to his 
senses. The scent of him soon attracted the tyger- 
wolf, which coming up, laid hold of and dragged him 
along, like a corpse, toward the Table Mountain.— 
The motion awakened the trumpeter, who, without 
being quite sensible of his danger, began to sound the 
alarm with his trumpet, which he carried by bis side. 
The wild beast was frightened in his turn, and the 
drunken man was left to recover his senses in secu- 
rity !"* 
—_—- 


ered the manuscript to moulder by him for a|) 
rear and a half, and then submitted it to the 
yerusal of Mr. Scott: by Mr. Scott it was 
cansferred to Lord Byron, then a member 
if the committee of Drury-lane theatre, and, 
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Saturday, May 1, 1819, 
BORN TO NO MASTER—OF NO SECT ARE WE. 


TO OUR PATRONS. 

We contemplate, relinquishing the publication of 
this paper at the close of the present half volume 
conseqnently, our subscribers ‘will receive but one 
more number of the Magazine.—Proposals are now 
in circulation for printing at this office a paper to be 
entitled the “ Universalist Magazine” to be conduct- 
ed by the Rev. Mr. Ballou—to be devoted to Doc- 
trine, Religion, and Morality.—The size of the new 
paper will be the same as this, as will the price. 

We beg leave to offer our acknowledgements to 
our former subscribers and to return our grateful 
thanks for their punctuality in fulfilling the conditions 
of their subscriptions—At the same time we solicit 
the continuation of their patronage for the new 
peper. 

Those of our subscribers, who have paid for the 
paper beyond the present half year can receive the 
balance due them at the close of this half volume by 
calling at the office, which will be removed to Con- 
gress Street. 





The extraordinary performances of Madam Gir- 
ardelli, in resisting the effects of Fire, are truly won- 
derful ; she seems to take melted I:ad, boiling oil, 
and sealing wax into her mouth with as much indif- 
ference as cold water: she pours nitritous acid into 
the palm of het hand on copper, and while the red 
nitrous fumes are emitted, her hand seems quite un- 
hurt; she performs with a degree of openness that 
must remove an opinion of deception, and seems best 
pleased when her experiments are best examined. 

Dublin paper. 

In Georgia, Andrew Falwood has been fined $100 

for beating his wife. ; 





To Readers and Correspondents. 


ip We recetved the following note from a@ corres- 
pondent in Washington Cily. 

Mr. Editor—Please to inform ‘‘Octavian,”’ that Ais 
pretty verses which appeared in your 22d number, 
may be found verbatim in Bennett’s Letters to a 
young lady. Yours, &c. T. D. 





PROPOSAL, 
BY HENRY BOWEN...CONGRESS-STREET, 
BOSTON, 
For Publishing a New Weekly Paper, 


TO BE ENTITLED 


UNIVERSALIST MAGAZINE, 


DEVOTED TO 
DOCTRINE, RELIGION, AND MORALITY. 


Edited by the Rev. Hosea Ballou. 





Tre Universalist Magazine will be neatly printed 
on good paper, in a quarto form, and published eve- 
ry Saturduy. It will be commenced onthe 3d of 
July next, a sufficient number of subscribers should 
be obtained to warrant the undertaking. 

The price will be $2,50 per annum, payable in ad- 
vance, on the delivery of the first number. 

All Comunications addressed to the Publisher or 








































































CABINET OF APOLLO. 
POR THE WEEKLY MAGAZINE. 


We received the following stanzas entitled May morn- 
ing, with a cent enclosed, 





On the envelope was 
written the two lines immediately following. They 
are quaint and full of meaning, tho’ not ele- 
gant. 

With postage on such trifles light, 

To tax the printer is not right. 

MAY MORNING. 

Welcome lovely blooming May, 

Harbinger of summer gay ; 

Welcomes gladly will we sing, 

** Last not least” of vernal spring. 

On this morn tn joyous meeting, 

Friends of either sex are greeting; 

And °tis such only will repine, 

As have not found their valentine. 


Custom sanction’d on this day, 
Dancing, sport and trifling play 

In times of old ;—those days are past— 
In later time our lot’s been cast. 


Then eager youth, from parents’ care— 
Free from restraint and light as air, 

In sweet communion early prove, 
Submissive—own the power of love, 


Refinement now has ta’en the place 

Of rustic sports and native grace ; 

And now, a view of blushing morn, 

Our modern belles most freely scorn. WwW. 
— 


@ THE HERMIT IN LONDON, 





4 MORNING WALK. . 
THE sun had just risen his warmth to diffuse, 
And the glittering trees hung in silvery dews ; 
The heaven-born drops still moisten’d each flower, 
Which render’d delightful this loveliest hour. 


So I carelessly stroll’d beside a pure brook, 

My soul was enraptur’d, vain thoughts it forsook; 
To those contemplations my heart was inclin’d, 
Which serve to improve, and enlighten the mind. 


Then glancing my eyes o’er a thick cluster’d grove, 
I saw in its branches an emblem of love ; 
Twas two turtle doves, wrapt in friendship sincere, 
And sweetly uniting in harmony’s cheer. 


Mankind ! °tis a lesson, thought I with a smile ; 
Could you dwell) together like these for awhile, 
Your hearts would recoil, and *twould sensibly move 
Each boaster of harmony, friendship and love. 


The musical] tribe poured forth in sweet song, 
Those praises which to their Creator belong ; 
Just pausing awhile to give gratitude’s nod, 
Then again chaunting glory and honour to God. 


Compar'd with those warblers who dwell in the grove, 


How weak is man’s friendship, how eoléfis his love ;/ e, 


Still he views the mild works which nature has), 
wrought, 


Thought by lessons like these disdains to be taught. rt ed. without being Lipsey ; sometimes twice a ¥) 
said 


The beautious morning had vow far advanc'd, , 
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WEEKLY MAGAZINE. 





And lambkins with joy o’er the mountains had danc’d; 

Yet still *twould have longer been pleasure to roam, 

But, prompted by duty, | wandered home. 
CYTHERA. 





FOR THE WEEKLY MAGAZINE, 


LINES 
On the death of Mr. John Bonner Aged 29, 
Why strike the lyre when praise is vain? 
Or useless weep when life is o’er? 
They cannot life relume again, 
Nor bid our anguish be no more. 


No, rather say, they make us feel, 

What we would vainly think a dream ; 
The sad realities reveal, 

Which lave us in their bitter stream. 


Then let us feel them !—for we know 

That there is worth where tears are shed; 
And anguish’d hearts alone bestow, 

A worthy tribute to the dead, 


Bonner belov’d! would that my lyre, 
Could equal weil thy virt’ous heart! 

With Friendship’s zeal, and Poet's fire 
It then should paint thee by its art. 


Thy modest merit then should glow, 
Along the line by sorrow trac’d; 

Thy honest heart its truth bestow— 
Its measure, by thy sweetness, grac’d. 


But no—tis vain and useless strife— 

Parental tears a tomb may raise— 
One being grieve away her life— 

Seraphs alone can sing thy praise! G. 

AMUSEMENT. 

HUMOR. 

Mr. Jokish and Mr. Jackson. two tradesmen of 
London, went to West-chester fair to lay a little 
money out; and being there one night, the cham- | 
berlain of the inn where they lodged, happened to 
conduct them through an apartment, where ther: 
were two men in bedtocether. Mr. Jokish observed 
that one of them was so very long shanked, that his 
legs were half way out of the foot of the bed; which 
he no sooner saw than he conceived a mighty desire 
to have a little humor with them; and as soon as 
they came into the next room where they were to 
lie, he said to the chamberlain, you may now leave 
us, and we'll take care of the candle ourselves. So, 
when the chamberlain was retired, he acquainted his | 
bed fellow with his'design. Did you observe says 
he, the man in the next room, with his legs half a 
yard ont of the foot of the bed? yes, replied Jack- 
son, and what then? If you'll hold the candle at 
the door, answered Jokish, and light me, and take 
it away at my signal, Il] show you some diversion. 
With all my heart, replies Jackson. So both of 
them pulled off their slipper: to prevent making a 
noise. And as soon as Jokish came into the room 
where the two lay, he spies by the bed-side, a pair 
of spurs; one of which he takes up, and gently puts 
it upon the man’s naked foot that hung so far out of 
the bed. As soon as he had buckled it fast, he 
beckoned to Jackson to take away the candle, and 
shut the door: and then he gives Teague for it hap- 
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| —* Yes,.”? replied Nathan, **1 do. 
| for five hundred, others for a thousand, aud, as 1 am 


| they called for their cloaks. 


the window!” The Irishman being yet asleep, and 
not in the least sensible of what passed, soon after 
thrust down his legs as they were before. Then 
Jokish gave him tother pinch by the toe, and up the 
Irishman hauls his feet again, and scratches the 
Scotchman’s legs as before; at which the Scotch- 
man began to pomme! the Irishman heartily. Pres. 
ently after the Irishman rolling bis feet about the 
bed, stuck the rowel of his spur into his own leg, 
which thoroughly awaked him. At this he, with 
some surprise, putting his hand down to feel what 
was the matter with his foot, cried out in a ver 
great passion—* Arrah, honey, but the hostler of this 
inn is a very great rascal! for he pulled off both my 
boots, and like a great rogue, bas left one of my 
spurs on! ; 


A GENTLEMAN. 

Franklin used to repeat an observation of his ne- 
gro servaiit, when the doctor was making the tour of 
Derbysbire, Lancashire, &c.—‘‘ Every ting massa, 
work in this country, water work, wind work, fire 
work, smoke work, dog work, [he had before noticed 
the last at Bath] man work, bullock work, horse work 
ass work: every ting work here but de hog! he 
eat, he drink, he sleep, do noting all day! de hog 
be de only gentleman in England.” 


= 
4 WATCHMAN UNDER ORDERS. 


A party who had been rather over-done by the 
potentiality of their beverage at a tavern in Leaden- 
hall-street, staggered out of the house while the 
watchmay was crying past three o’clock. This so 
much offended one of the company, that he insist- 
ed on the poor fellow’s altering his tone, and an- 
nouncing it to be past eleven o’clock. The watch- 
man immediately complied,—but being at some loss 
how to finish his sentence, said,—“ Pray, gentlemen, 
what sort of weather would you,choose to have ?” 


== 
COMMISSIONERS OF EXCISE, 


A quaker, who was once examined before their 
honours the coromissioners of the excise office, touch- 
ing some certain dutics, that it was supposed had not 
been regularly paid, was rather more primitive in his 
language than their honours liked, not chusing to use 


| any other titles than thee and thou, and friend. One 
| of them, with a very stern countenance, asked hita, 


** Pray, Mister, do you know for whut we sit here? 
Some of you 


told, some fortwo thousand a year.” 
A MILD TEMPER. ; 

When the Duke of Marlborough was once riding 
out with Commissary Marriot, it began to rain, and 
Marriots’s servant pro- 
duced his master’s in a trice, but the duke’s man 
being rather tardy his grace called for it again and 
again, still the fellow was puzzling about the straps 
and backles, when the duke exclaiming, “* It rains 
harder and barder.’’—* If it rains cats and dogs,”’ 


| answered the man, ** you cannot have it till I can 


get it.” Marlborough, turning te Marriot, calmly 
said, **f would not be of that fellow’s temper for 
the whole world.” ; 


FEW WORDS BEST. 

Louis XIV. loved a concise style, and in the follow- 
ing instance he had an example of it. When he was 
onee tra vélling into the country, he met a priest rid- 
ing post, and ordering him to stop, asked hastily, 
‘* Whence come you,—where are you going,—what 
do you want?”? The priest knew the king’s dispo- 
sition, and instantly replied—* From Bruges—to 
Paris—a benefice.’’—‘ You shal] have it,” replied 


the monarch, and in a few days presented him to a 


valuable living. ‘ ( 
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